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The Christian Church and Race 
by 

JOHN KNOX 



General Introduction: 
Race in the Modern World 

THIS PAPER is proposed as the first in a series of papers designed 
to guide our discussion of what is probably the most urgent 
issue now confronting the Christian Church — the issue of race. 
This characterization of the issue is not hkely to be challenged, 
either by churchmen or others. No one who has sensed the meaning 
of the Church as the Body of Christ and an ecumenical fellowship 
can be unaware of the threat this issue of race carries not alone to 
its effectiveness, but to its very reahty. And no intelligent citizen of 
our world can be blind to the deadly peril in which racial antagon- 
isms have placed the life of mankind itself. Not only is racial conflict 
capable of developing an unrestrained ferocity and destructiveness 
peculiar to itself, but it also has the effect of immeasurably deepen- 
ing and sharpening other differences — economic, political, or re- 
ligious — with which lines of race may happen to coincide. Racial 
antagonism is thus a demonic force of boundless potential power 
which now threatens mankind with an incalculable — one is tempted 
to say irremediable — catastrophe. 

The issue is not new. Racial pride and exclusiveness, while not 
innate or necessary — little children know no race prejudice — have 
nevertheless in some measure always afflicted mankind. But in recent 
years this issue of race has assumed a new and tragic importance. 
This has happened, first, because increasing interdependence and 
easier, more constant communication among the peoples of the 
world have made conflicts of all kinds more costly and more devas- 
tating, and, secondly, because this same interdependence and ease of 
communication have multiplied the contacts between races and 
nations and thus the possible occasions of conflict. So long, in other 
words, as races lived in isolation, there could be tolerable peace with- 
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out real transcendence of difference; now that is not possible. Either 
we find a way of overcoming the antagonisms of race or we die. 

This crisis is deepened by the solidarity which is rapidly growing 
among the disadvantaged races of the world, especially the non- 
white races — a solidarity which holds both the hope of an ampler 
justice and the danger of vastly more disastrous conflict than the 
world has known. One thing is certain: the movement toward con- 
solidation cannot be stopped except as the peoples of the so-called 
white race agree to the principle of fully shared opportunity among 
all the peoples of the world. Otherwise, that race faces unremitting 
and iniinitely costly warfare and, if relative numbers offer any in- 
dication, final defeat. 

It will be assumed in this paper that we are primarily concerned 
with Negro-white relations in the United States. This is both in- 
evitable and proper. The Negro-white issue is the most critical racial 
issue in America and the issue for whose solution we are therefore 
most immediately responsible; besides, it is an issue (as some other 
national racial issues are not.) within the Church itself, since large 
numbers of both the white and Negro populations are members 
of it. But we shall always have in mind that most of the principles 
which apply in this case apply also in others, as in that of Gentile- 
Jewish relations; and we shall endeavor always to think of the par- 
ticular problem to which we shall principally address ourselves in 
the world perspective I have indicated. When we consider racial 
tensions, we are not dealing with some merely local, or sectional, 
or even national difficulty, which, however serious, has strictly lim- 
ited consequences; we are dealing with a situation of planetary scope 
and of literally catastrophic possibilities. 

Our special purpose is to examine the contribution the Christian 
Church may make to the overcoming of racial conflicts. We shall 
make no attempt to evaluate the significance of the contributions 
the Church has actually made, nor shall we try to present an 
historical account of the Church's teaching on this subject from 
period to period and in various parts of the world. Items of both 
teaching and practice might be entered on both the debit and the 
credit sides of the ledger. But we shall be concerned, rather, with 
the normative question: "What ought to be the Church's contribu- 
tion?" And we use the phrase, "ought to be," not in any merely 
moralistic sense, but by way of reference to the true, authentic con- 
tribution of the Church, what the Church must give because of 
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what it is — the contribution the Church will inevitably make in so 
far as it is truly the Church. It would not be difficult to show that 
the actual Church is far from making this contribution, but it would 
also not be hard to demonstrate that the actual Church is far from 
being yet the true Church of Christ. 

Sources of illumination as to this essential nature of the Church 
and therefore as to the character of the contribution it can make to 
the solution of the problem of race are, first, the Bible, and, secondly, 
the Spirit of God within the life of the continuing community. Our 
first task must be to examine briefly these two sources of light. 
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I. The Christian Norms 



ONE of the secure results of biblical study during recent decades 
has been the demonstration of the intimate interrelation of 
Bible and Church, and one of the most significant achievements of 
theological scholarship has been a doctrine of revelation which 
takes its start from the recognition of that interrelation. Scholars of 
the Old Testament and of the New have placed beyond any doubt 
the fact that the books of the Bible sprang immediately out of the 
life of the religious community — Hebrew-Jewish and, later. Chris- 
tian. This is true not only of the less eminent books, which come 
fairly near to representing the ideas or actual practices of the rank 
and file of the devout, but also of the great creative writers, such as 
Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Mark, Matthew, Luke, Paul, or John. These 
latter, for all their genius, speak as members of the community and 
are inconceivable apart from it. These great books are concerned 
with the contemplation and interpretation of realities within the 
community's experience and survived just because the community as 
a whole recognized in them a setting forth of its own true and 
authentic life, however far from realizing this life it might ac- 
tually be. 

But more important than the Church are the events which called 
it into being and through which it is perpetually renewed. The 
Christian is thinking here primarily of the event of which the 
person and career of Jesus of Nazareth was the center. He sees in 
this event an act of God through which He has made Himself 
known — not merely in the sense of disclosing truth about Himself, 
but in the sense of entering into fuller and more creative fellowship 
with men. Those who, prepared in various ways, responded to this 
revealing act and among whom, therefore, the event really oc- 
curred (because events in any true historical sense cannot be said 
to occur except as they take place within the experience of a com- 
munity) — these were, in virtue of that response, the first Christian 
Church. It was within the life of this community that God revealed 
Himself through Christ. And it is within the life of that same 
continuing community that He reveals Himself still. The revelation 
in Christ, if real to us at all, is a present reality. Here is certainly 
one meaning of the resurrection of Christ. 
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But this continuing revelation is not independent of the original 
creative revealing event. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is still present in the Church and there makes His will known 
to every generation (to those who have ears to hear and who there- 
fore belong to the true community), but this revelation does not 
occur in isolation from His action in history in the life and death of 
Jesus and in the original creation of the community. To lose con- 
scious contact with that event is, for the Church, to die. Here we 
have the clue to understanding the paradoxical character of the 
Bible's relation to the community. On the one hand it is less than the 
Church because it grew out of the life of the Church and has 
meaning only within the context which that life provides; but on 
the other hand, it is greater than the Church because it brings us 
the only record we have of the events throtigh which not only was 
the community brought into being but through which also its nature 
and reality must be constantly renewed. 

The authority of the Bible and the authority of the Spirit of 
Christ within the fellowship is thus really one authority. We cannot 
hear what either would say to us unless we are also listening to the 
other. We cannot know truly "what the Spirit saith to the churches" 
of our time about race or any other issue unless we are also vividly 
aware of what the Spirit said, once and for all, in that first great 
moment of the Church's existence when the Word of God "was 
made flesh and dwelt among us . . . full of grace and truth." 

In the light of some such understanding of the Church, the Bible 
and revelation, and of their interrelationships, we go on to consider 
the contribution the Church is in position to make and is under 
obligation to make to the solution of the issue of race in the modern 
world. 

A discussion of this contribution will involve consideration of 
three matters: the theology of the Church, the devotion of the 
Church, and the Church's own essential character as community. 
The greater part of the remainder of this paper will, therefore, be 
an elaboration of the following three statements: (i) The Church's 
theology, by powerfully underscoring and vastly deepening and 
enriching the significance of man simply as man and thus emphasiz- 
ing both universalism and "individualism, is a denial of the assump- 
tions by which racial exclusiveness and antagonism seek to justify 
themselves. (2) The Church acknowledges as Lord and Master 
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One whose teaching and life were such as that loyalty to him is 
incompatible with any attitude or act of racial intolerance or dis- 
crimination. (3) The Church, in so far as it is the Church, is itself 
a community in which racial conflict is actually overcome. 

1. The Faith of the Church 

We look first at the theology of the Church and are at once aware 
not only that no single item in the historic Christian faith gives the 
slightest support to any attitude or act of racial exclusiveness or 
discrimination but also that every single item is such as to render 
such an attitude or act utterly anomalous and rebellious. The 
primary item in Hebrew-Jewish, as well as Christian, faith is that 
God is the Creator — that He made man in His own image and for 
fellowship with Himself. But man as such was His creature; not 
some particular nation or race of men. The image of God is in all 
men, and therefore in each man. God knows and loves and values 
every man as His creation, of whatever nation he may be. The 
recognition of this fact was won through much suffering by the 
greatest of Israel's prophets and is fundamental in both Jewish and 
Christian faith. 

Likewise, man is a sinner — man universally and individually. The 
original — that is, the essential — image of God has been defaced and 
distorted in actual human life, and this is true regardless of nation 
or class. The corruptions of pride, sensuality, and love of power and 
glory are universal. Humanity as a whole has fallen and is subject 
to judgment. No group — whether privileged or underprivileged — 
is in position to be complacent about its virtue or to despise others 
for their moral failure. We are bound in a single bundle not only in 
virtue of our creation but also in virtue of a common enslavement 
and a common guilt. We all alike stand in need of redemption — re- 
demption which only God in His mercy can provide. 

The same universalism belongs to the Church's doctrines of the 
nature and the work of Christ. In the Incarnation the Son of God 
became Man — not man of some particular nation or race, but simply 
and essentially man. The fact that Jesus' Jewish nationality is not 
emphasized in the ancient Church is partly owing, without doubt, 
to anti-Jewish prejudice within the Church and in the pagan society 
around; but the profounder cause was the recognition that Jesus' 
nationality was largely irrelevant. To be sure, he was "born under 
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the Law"; but the more important fact was that he was "born of a 
woman." He was found "in fashion as a man." He was "the second 
Adam" and thus transcended, as the first Adam antedated, all na- 
tional and racial divisions. He was "very man of very man." His 
humanity was simple, essential and universal. 

Likewise, his death was a death for every man. The ways in 
which the Church has interpreted the atoning work of Christ come 
scarcely within the scope of this paper. It is enough to notice that 
from the very beginning not only has the reality of this atonement 
been recognized and affirmed, but also its universality. "God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself." "God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten son that whosoever believeth on Him 
might not perish but have everlasting life." God's gift was bestowed 
on all mankind and His grace is toward all the nations and toward 
every son of man. And He has called into the fellowship of the 
Church both "Greek and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision. 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond and free." All men are men "for whom 
Christ died"; all men are members, actual or potential, of the 
Church of Christ and of the Kingdom of his God and Father. 

It does not need to be urged that this theology, thus briefly out- 
lined, has the effect of strongly reinforcing every impulse toward 
universal human community and the transcending of divisions and 
conflicts of whatever kind. 

2. The Mind of Christ 

The second factor determining the Church's true position with 
respect to race is the character and teaching of him whom it 
acknowledges as Master and Lord. The ideas we have briefly dis- 
cussed do not make their impact within the Church merely as 
abstract ideas, but are embodied in a Person. The Church took its 
start from Jesus of Nazareth, and the memory of this man as well 
as his living presence underlies and supports every essential item in 
its faith, including its belief in the essential unity of mankind and 
in the infinite worth of every human person. 

Not that Jesus had much, if anything, to say explicitly and speci- 
fically about race. Jesus was a Jew, and he lived his life and did his 
work, so far as we know, within a Jewish milieu. To be sure, non- 
Jews were to be found on every hand within the Palestine of the 
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first century, although the cleavage between Jew and non-Jew was 
more religious, cultural and political than racial in the usual modern 
sense. This can be said of the chasms not merely between Jews and 
Romans, but also between Jews and Samaritans and others. The 
Gospel accounts of Jesus' teaching and life are by no means silent 
about these alien groups. Jesus apparently often voiced appreciation 
of Samaritans and Gentiles, and some students of the Gospels re- 
gard many of his ethical teachings — as, for example, those enjoining 
love of enemies and non-resistance — as involving specific allusions 
to Jewish relations with the Gentile groups which ruled the country. 

But when we think of the bearing of Jesus' teaching upon the mod- 
ern problem of race, we think not so much of possible occasional ref- 
erences to Gentiles, as of the whole tenor of his teaching. Although 
he apparently understood his mission as being primarily to Israelites, 
nothing is clearer than that he refused to interpret in racial terms 
the Kingdom of God in which he believed history would be shortly 
ended and fulfilled. God for him was the Father of all men, not of 
the Jews only. He stands in the line of some of the greater prophets 
in- holding both that Jews (along with Gentiles) were subject to 
God's judgment and that Gentiles (along with Jews) were subject to 
his gracious pardon. The universalism, which struggles for expres- 
sion in Hebrew-Jewish faith is fully embodied in his teaching. Our 
neighbor is whoever needs our help. Our good will must know no 
limits. Enemies, Samaritans, and outcasts are not excluded from the 
range of God's benevolent purpose; they must not be outside the 
circle of our interest and concern. 

Along with this emphasis upon universalism (and the correspond- 
ing individualism) goes Jesus' constant stress upon humility and 
self-abnegation. One who would be his disciple must deny himself 
— that is, must take the service of self out of the center of life and 
place God's service there. The welfare of even the smallest of God's 
children is more important than the pride and self-concern which 
often stand in the way of our sympathy and help. It would be better 
to perish than to hurt one of God's little ones. 

But even more important than his teaching was his life. One can- 
not read the Gospels without realizing that he dealt with men in 
their essential humanity, thus reducing to irrelevance, whether con- 
sciously or not, all considerations of wealth, rank or race. He re- 
sponded to the human person simply as such — ^and as something 
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inestimably precious. No theme recurs more constantly in the 
Gospels than his compassion for the underprivileged — the poor, the 
outcast, the leper — and his disregard for, indeed his anger at, the 
conventions which would separate him from those who most needed 
his help. And equally apparent is his love of human fellowship — 
fellowship on the deepest level and with all sorts and conditions of 
men. He gave himself up with so complete a devotion to knowing 
and doing the just and loving will of God that his life, especially the 
cross on which it ended, has become the symbol of the highest 
conceivable human goodness. 

Here is the man whose face and voice have haunted twenty cen- 
turies of history and will continue to haunt mankind until the King- 
dom of God about which he was always speaking shall have come. 
And here is the man whom Christians profess to reverence as Lord 
and to follow as Master. Does it need to be pointed out that this 
man judges us for the pride, the selfishness, the dullness of heart 
which keep us from knowing the meaning of the fellowship of all 
mankind; that in his presence every prejudice, pretention or in- 
terest which stands in the way of a universal human sympathy and 
a complete sharing of life with all our fellows stands revealed as the 
hateful thing it is.? 

3. The Nature of the Church 

But bearing most immediately upon the responsibility of the Church 
for the solution of the racial issue is the fact that the Church is itself 
a community which transcends race. I do not say "ought to be"; 
it is such a community in so far as it is the Church of Christ. This 
was true from the very beginning. Those who became aware of the 
reality and presence of Christ after his death knew that a new type 
of human community had come into the world. To belong to that 
community was to belong to Christ, to be "in Christ." That com- 
munity, it was realized, was not co-extensive with any of the racial 
communities of mankind. It transcended the divisions of this world 
even as Christ had risen from death to life. It was a community of 
the Spirit, and its elect members were drawn from all nations, races 
and classes. Near the beginning, to be sure, some in the Church be- 
lieved that only persons who by circumcision had first been made 
members of the Jewish community were eligible for membership 
in the Church of Christ, although even these would not have thought 
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of excluding anyone on the ground merely of race or nation: non- 
Jewish proselytes were welcomed. But this attempt to reduce the 
new community to a sect of religious, if not racial, Judaism did not 
succeed. Paul was the great protagonist of the principle that un- 
circumcised non-Jews could be admitted to the Church of Christ on 
the same terms as Jews. But important as Paul was in this critical 
moment in the Church's history, the victory of the principle he de- 
fended was in any case assured. It was assured by the fact that God 
had actually called Gentiles as well as Jews into the fellowship of 
the Church; the Spirit had actually come upon the uncircumcised 
as well as upon the circumcised. What human theory could stand 
against the manifest fact that the Church was actually a com- 
munity of Jews and Greeks, bond and free — a community marked 
not only by a common worship, a common celebration of the 
Eucharist, a common service to the poor, but also by genuine Chris- 
tian fellowship? What God had joined together, who was man to 
put asunder? 

When we recognize this essential fact about the Church of Christ, 
we are certain to feel the anomaly of our racially segregated con- 
gregations. We have not gone to the extreme of denying that per- 
sons of other races may properly form churches, as the whole 
missionary enterprise bears eloquent witness, but many of us 
have in effect refused to have communion with those churches or to 
admit persons of other races than our own to the fellowship of 
our congregations or even of our denominations. How can such 
congregations or denominations defend their integrity as churches 
of Christ? Within recent years especially, American church leaders 
have properly become very much concerned about the tragedy of 
denominational divisions. But such divisions are petty as compared 
with the real rift in the American Church. The chasm between 
white and Negro Christians is immeasurably more deep-cutting, 
more tragic, and more sinful than any denominational division or 
all such divisions together, and it cuts across and clear through each 
of the larger bodies of American Protestantism — yes, and despite 
occasional pretentions to the contrary, for the most part through 
Roman Catholicism as well. 

We should probably have a. hard time explaining to Christ why 
we have to be Baptist, or Methodist, or Presbyterian, or Roman, or 
Quaker Christians. But at least we could point to differences of 
opinion about theology or morals or polity which seem to us im- 
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portant. We should probably not find it easy to make him see how 
important many of these points are, but we could at least try, and I 
do not doubt that he would listen patiently to our arguments — he 
might even understand some of them. But what will we say when 
he asks us why Negro Baptists cannot pray with white Baptists, 
or why white Episcopalians cannot receive the Word and sacraments 
along with Negro Episcopalians or why Negro Methodists cannot 
have fellowship with white Methodists? What will we say when 
we are confronted with our real crime against the unity of the Body 
of Christ; when we are unable to hide longer from ourselves that 
the majority of us have preferred the fellowship of race to the fellow- 
ship of Christ? What will we say then? 
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II. The Church's Task 



E HAVE been considering elements in the faith, tradition and 
constitution of the Church which set the norms for the 
Church's position on the issue of race in the modern world. It re- 
mains to deal briefly with the Church's present task with respect to 
this issue. I shall do little more than mention what seem to me 
to be the three important elements in that task, since this whole 
matter of the Church's present responsibility is to come in for more 
comprehensive and detailed discussion in later papers in this series. 

1. To Be the Church 

The first task of the Church is actually to be the supra-racial com- 
munity we were just now discussing. I have said that the Church 
is such a community: this is true in idea and is partly true in fact; 
it must become much more fully true in fact. Here is the task of 
greatest immediacy and of primary importance. Indeed, the Church 
can do nothing really important in the field of race relations until 
it becomes a racially inclusive community. Till then we merely play 
with the issue. Till then we can merely echo what others are say- 
ing, or say things which others can then say quite as effectively as 
we; but we cannot speak our own word. For our own word must 
come out of our own life, and our own true life is a fellowship 
{kpinonia) to which all distinctions of race and class are irrelevant. 
But a far deeper sense than now exists of the reality of the Church 
and therefore of the sin of racial segregation and exclusiveness 
within it must lead to a far deeper repentance than the Church has 
known for centuries, if this needed reformation is to take place. 

2. To Attack Injustice 

Secondly, the Church must attack all discrimination — political, 
economic, social — against any individual or group on the ground 
of race. Denials of full equality to Negroes and other minority 
peoples as regards political rights, educational advantages, and eco- 
nomic opportunity must be recognized and forthrightly dealt with. 

The Church will be especially sensitive to the injustice of com- 
pulsory segregation, not only because it will know that full political 
and economic equality cannot be secured for any group thus labelled 
as inferior, but also because it will recognize that segregation is in 
a special sense a sin against the souls of men. Cbnstant injuries to 
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self-respect, perpetual insecurity, the necessity of continually fighting 
one's way if one would live like a normal person, the strange alone- 
ness of finding one's self an alien within one's own land, the 
only land one knows — who can measure the spiritual hurt of this 
for the thirteen million darker citizens of this country? (I have 
seen Negro children, protected from their birth by their parents,, 
when they first were forced to realize that in the opinion of many,, 
they were neither American citizens nor even normal human beings,, 
but things apart.) For this inner hurt to God's little ones (and the 
terrible things which segregation does to the souls of the segregators 
and of their children must not be forgotten) the Church should 
be particularly concerned. In a word, the Church will not fulfill its 
distinctive role in attacking the injustices of race within our coun- 
try until, qualified by her own inner renewal, she makes a frontal 
attack upon the arch-injustice and the breeder of injustices, the 
segregation system itself. 

The Church must become much more astute than it has been in 
recognizing denials of justice in whatever disguise they may appear. 
We must be particularly careful to discover and repudiate the ra- 
tionalizations of inequality which are speciously based upon the 
Church's own tradition. For it is the ironical fact that some of the 
very ideas, discussed earlier in this essay, which actually give the 
strongest support (ultimately, the only support) to the demand for 
justice in human relations, have been made to serve as justifications 
for all manner of injustice. 

It has been held, for example, that God created men, not free and 
equal, but in certain fixed ranks or "orders"; and that one who 
seeks to disturb this hierarchy in human relations is deaUng irrev- 
erently with God's creation. Thus the most vicious patterns of un- 
equal privilege as between races, nations, or classes have been "sanc- 
tified." The same result is attained in a somewhat different way when 
the fate of the underprivileged is interpreted as owing to original 
sin and the Fall of man and as being, therefore, irrevocable till the 
final redemption. Man being a sinner, it is God's will (this argu- 
ment runs) that these inequalities be tolerated and patiently borne 
by victims and also by masters (the "white man's burden"). Still 
another justification, not so much of injustice itself as of our easy- 
going toleration of it, takes the form of an assertion that since we 
are all equal before God and as members of the Body of Christ, 
we should not be much concerned with merely external and ma- 
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terial differences. The primitive Church's vivid expectation of the 
immediate end of the world with all its institutions and arrange- 
ments gave this argument, as it appears in the New Testament, 
a plausibility which it has not since had. Now it serves only as a 
cloak for the selfishness of privileged individuals and classes or for 
the inertia of the underprivileged. 

All such rationalizations tend to establish the inequalities of the 
Jtatus quo either by investing them with a certain sanctity and in- 
violability or by discounting their importance. The Christian vir- 
tues of humility and charity, forced into this pattern of inequality 
and distorted by it, become obsequiousness and paternalism. Of 
these it is hard to say which is the more hateful and harmful. Both 
are false, and the Church must be able to discern their falseness — 
the falseness of a charity which will not bestow justice and of the 
humility which will not expect and demand it. 

3. To Build Community 

Finally, it is the obligation and opportunity of the Church to lead 
in developing a more adequate interracial life within society as a 
whole. In virtue of its essential nature as community, it will 
normally be concerned not only with destroying the evil of en- 
forced segregation but also with creating the good of organic fel- 
lowship. It is in best position to know, what is undoubtedly true, 
that an adequate justice cannot be had without community; that 
liberty and equality are not possible without fraternity; that unless 
persons, great numbers of persons, have, through actual association 
and through culture and discipline of mind and heart, learned con- 
sideration, respect and trust for one another, formal systems of 
justice will not work and legal guarantees of rights, for all their 
importance, will not be efifectual. What other group in our society 
is in so good a position to promote such association and such 
spiritual culture among large numbers of persons of both races and 
thus to bring about the mutual attitudes which must support the 
ampler justice we seek? 

This does not mean that the Church will seek to destroy what is 
distinctive in the culture of racial groups any more than to destroy 
the individuality of separate persons. Rather, recognizing the value 
of these distinctive possessions, it will seek to preserve and enhance 
them, as well as to bring them more fully into the common life 
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for the enrichment of us all. On the other hand, it will not regard 
itself as the trustee of the "purity" of the races nor will it refuse, 
simply on the basis of differences of race or nationality, to bless 
the marriages of persons otherwise qualified. But it will pour all 
its scorn on the sexual exploitation of the weaker by the stronger, 
which has been in fact the principal source of racial intermixture. 
In a word, it will be committed to promoting just and humane re- 
lationships, between individuals and groups, leaving to God the fate 
of the races. 

The basis for this commitment lies not only in the nature of the 
Church as community but also in the understanding of God and 
man which was briefly discussed early in this paper. The old Jewish 
law which Jesus quotes and reaffirms, "Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself," deserves and rewards reflection. There is a sense 
in which it resembles a law of nature, which defines not merely 
how things ought to act but how they do act. There is a sense in 
which one does inevitably love his neighbor as he loves himself; it 
is how we regard ourselves which determines how we regard 
others. The scribe whose question is said to have called forth Jesus' 
reference to the ancient law showed unusual insight, therefore, 
when he proceeded at once to the further question: "And who is 
my neighbor?" For it is how I regard myself which determines 
whom I am going to regard as my neighbor. If what I most esteem 
in myself is something which I share with only a small group of 
other men, my human interest will be largely limited to that group. 
If, on the other hand, the thing in myself by which I set largest 
store is something which every man, at least potentially, possesses, 
there will be no limit to my social concern. The priest and the 
Levite in the story Jesus went on to tell thought of themselves 
primarily as priest and Levite and therefore felt little interest in the 
wounded man, who was neither; the Samaritan, however, thought 
of himself not primarily as a Samaritan of a certain class, not as 
a Samaritan at all, but as a human being, and therefore to him the 
important thing was not that a Jew was in need of help, but that 
a man was. 

For those who belong to the Christian tradition the significance 
of this common humanity is immeasurably deepened. For them the 
supremely important thing about themselves is that they stand in 
a certain relation to God. We may not actually think of ourselves 
in that way, but in so far as we do not, we have departed from 
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our tradition and have come to terms with the contemporary secu- 
larism, which has confused and threatens to destroy our cultural 
life. When he is true to himself, however, the Christian affirms 
what seems to him to be the incomparably significant thing about 
himself when he says: "God made me, judges me, in Christ has 
suffered to redeem me. Whatever else is true about me, nothing 
matters as compared with this." But that statement can be made also 
of every other man. In precisely the same sense God has made, 
judges and offers to redeem all mankind. In their relation to God, 
all men, whatever their differences, stand on absolutely common 
ground; and to persons to whom this relation to God is the super- 
latively important thing about themselves, it is certain to appear 
as the most significant thing about others. To such persons humanity 
will seem an infinitely important thing, not merely because of char- 
acteristics and possibilities interpreted as intrinsic, but also and in 
more important measure because of the relation in which God 
stands to it and in which it stands to God. But it is only man as 
man with whom God is concerned. He does not esteem American 
as American, Jew as Jew, Negro as Negro, Nordic as Nordic. And 
once I recognize that it is man as such who is the object of God's 
care, I can no longer ascribe any great importance to racial, national 
or cultural distinctions. God's love for me is no whit greater or less 
than His love for all my fellows. 

For God is not the God of one nation or race; He is the God and 
Father of all men. (That sounds like a truism; it is actually probably 
the most revolutionary idea in human history, the meaning of which 
even the Jews and the Christians, among whom it was developed, 
have not begun to grasp.) He who made the heavens and created 
man in His own image knows no limits to His compassion, and if 
we knew Him — or ourselves — as we are known by Him, no child 
of God could be to us either an enemy or a stranger. 

One of the most terrible things about the world we live in is that 
it all but forces men to think of themselves in inadequate terms. 
The pride of one racial group forces another racial group to develop 
an equally false and divisive pride of its own. The selfishness of 
one industrial group forces another to develop a selfishness of its 
own. The nationalism of one country leads to the creation of an 
antagonistic nationalism in another. But such developments, under- 
standable and, perhaps as things are, inevitable though they may be, 
do not belong to the essential order of the world. "Humanity is really 
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one; and one of the primary meanings of faith in the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is the recognition of the deep reaUty 
of one's participation in a total human experience, running through 
many ages and cultures, involving all men who have lived, live 
now, or may yet live, binding all of the sons of men into a unity 
which even man's inhumanity to man can neither convincingly 
deny nor effectively destroy. 

But this task of helping to make a real interracial community of 
our country and of the world cannot be accomplished, or even 
seriously undertaken, by a Church which is itself divided along 
lines of race. I have said that the Church can do nothing really 
distinctive and important in the field of race relations until it re- 
pudiates the enormity of racial segregation within the Body of 
Christ. May I conclude by saying that there is no limit to what 
the Church might accomplish if it should decide to take this action, 
and to belong in this respect to Christ and not to the world. Such 
a decision would mean more than the revival we so greatly need 
and so deeply desire; it would mean almost a new Pentecost. It 
would mean a release of spiritual power beyond our present dreams 
— power for the revitalizing of the Church and for the healing of 
the nations. Renewals of life do not come cheaply, and this one 
would cost a searching of heart, a penitence, and a self-denying 
devotion to Christ on the part of Christians of both races far be- 
yond anything the American Church, at least, has known. But the 
solution of the racial issue, which threatens to destroy us, waits 
upon the Church's becoming able to speak her own true word to the 
divided and warring races of mankind. For only a community 
which has itself become supernational and superracial has any 
chance of becoming the growing center of the universal human 
fellowship so desperately required. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION* 



WITH RESPECT to the issuc of race in America, a small per- 
centage of our population could be classed as violently op- 
posed to any change in the racial status quo, looking on any attempt 
to improve the conditions under which Negroes live as a threat to 
"white supremacy." At the opposite end of the scale is the relatively 
small group, both white and Negro, of crusaders for racial justice 
who, because they feel so deeply the inconsistency of segregation 
and discrimination in a democratic society, are constantly pressing 
for reform. In between these two extremes is the vast majority of 
the American people, capable of being influenced one way or the 
other, in varying degrees aware of and sensitive to injustice yet 
with no compelling convictions that find expression in constructive 
action. 

Our churches for the most part are composed of the middle group. 
What can be done to make of such a crucial segment of public 
opinion a positive force for good in the solution of the racial prob- 
lem.? This is a question with which many agencies, governmental 
and private, religious and secular are now concerned. The em- 
phasis is currently on action, and rightly so, for time is running 
out. But the most effective action is rooted in deep conviction, and 
it is this that the Church is uniquely able to provide. What the 
Christian does in a particular situation should grow out of what 
he believes as a Christian. Similarly with the Church itself. But 
what does the Church believe — and teach — about race.'' What 
should it.? 

Dr. Knox has given some answers to these questions. The whole 
subject merits the most earnest and searching thought on the part 
of Christian groups. To stimulate discussion among such groups, 
the following questions are suggested : 

I. In his opening paragraph, the author states that the issue of 
race is probably the most urgent issue now confronting the 
Christian Church. Does your own experience corroborate this 
statement.? 



*Prepared by Bradford S. Abernethy with the assistance of Miss Winnifred Wygal. 
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2. Does the issue of race confront the churches in your com- 
munity? If so, what steps are being taken to meet it? 

3. What does the author mean in referring to a "growing soUdar- 
ity" (page 6) among the non-white races of the world? What 
bearing does this soHdarity have on the question of "The 
Christian Church and Race?" 

4. Does the Christian Church have more responsibiUty for Negro- 
white relations than for Moslem-Christian or Jewish-Christian 
relations? Why? 

5. To what. extent do the principles discussed in the paper offer 
guidance in the matter of Gentile-Jewish relations? Is the fact 
that Jesus was a Jew not important in this connection? 

6. Do Negro-white relations within the Church differ in any 
marked degree from these relations in the secular community? 
Should there be a difference? 

7. Discuss the author's statement that it would "not be hard to 
demonstrate that the actual Church is far from being yet the 
true church of Christ" (p. 7). 

8. What is meant, in modern terms, by being made in God's 
image (p. 10)? Do we really believe it to be true? 

9. In what ways does the Bible give us practical guidance in 
dealing with the issue of race? 

ID. Is the existence of separate Negro and white churches an in- 
stance of voluntary separation or of compulsory segregation? 

11. Is the practice of segregation within the Church consistent 
with Christ's call into the fellowship of the Church of both 
"Greek and Jew, Barbarian and Scythian, bond and free" (p. 11) ? 

12. The word "community," in reference to the Church, implies a 
fellowship of shared experience at the level of our deepest 
purpose and commitments (p. 16). Does your church provide 
opportunities for realizing this sense of community in relation 
to other racial groups? 

13. What are the reasons usually given for the existence of segregated 
churches? Examine the reasons in the light of the traditional 
Christian emphasis on brotherhood and equality before God. 
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14. To what does the author refer in speaking (on p. 17) of "the 
terrible things which segregation does to the souls of the segre- 
gators?" 

15. What would constitute a "frontal attack" by your church "upon 
the arch-injustice and the breeder of injustices, the segregation 
system itself" (p. 17) ? What would be the likely consequences? 

16. How would you answer the arguments cited as "rationalizations 
of inequality" (p. 17) ? 

17. It has been said that the Church more often reflects than reforms 
prevailing community attitudes on race. Are the churches in 
your community influencing the pattern of local race relations? 

18. Would the provision of "equal but separate facilities" be a 
realistic solution for America's racial problem? 

19. Should we speak of our race problem as a "Negro problem"? 
Is it more truly a "white problem"? 

20. What kinds of experience as Christians would lift us to levels 
where we could worship and take communion with members 
of other racial groups, being unconscious of racial differences? 
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